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The reader may be surprised at this. But he should remember that with airships, as with all other forms of propelled vehicles, an increase of speed calls not merely for a corresponding increase of energy, but that the energy applied must theoretically be augmented as the square of the speed, and in practice somewhat more.
We knew from our two voyages in Spitsbergen that a motor of 80-90 horse power, running at an output of 70, would drive the America about twenty statute miles per hour at a cost of forty-five pounds of gasoline, or less than 2.5 pounds per mile; and that therefore with this power and speed we could theoretically motor the 3,500 miles which separate Europe from America with about 8,000 pounds of fuel.
Now, in the enlargement of the airship we planned to carry about 9,000 pounds of gasoline in our bunkers, but could not well undertake to provide lifting force for nearly double that quantity, which would be necessary if we tried to drive the ship at the higher speed. Hence, we decided upon equipping the America with the same engines she carried in August, 1909, when she sallied forth from our base in Spitsbergen, and was making more than twenty miles per hour over the ice-fields of the Arctic Sea toward the Pole when an accident compelled us to turn about and make for the land.